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tors of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company with the Conserva- 
tive governments of 1878-1896. 

As a biography, Dr. Saunders' book has obvious shortcomings. In 
places it is overburdened with details of itineraries. It is none the 
less a most informing book. It is difficult, in fact, to recall any 
volume of Canadian political biography that is more revealing. It is 
invaluable to students of the history of the old British North Amer- 
ican Provinces, of the history and politics of the Dominion from 
1867 to the Great War, and of the diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States from confederation to the fail- 
ure in the Senate at Washington of the Bayard-Chamberlain-Tupper 
fisheries treaty of 1888. Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Life of the Right Honorable Sir Charles W. Dilke. Be- 
gun by Stephen Gwynn, M.P. Completed and Edited by Ger- 
trude M. Tuckwell, Literary Executrix of Sir Charles Dilke. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. — Two volumes: xix, 
557; vii, 614 pp. 

The biography of Dilke was begun by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. The 
work was well advanced when at the outbreak of the war Mr. Gwynn 
volunteered for military service. It was then taken in hand and 
completed by Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, and the thanks of students 
of English politics from 1867 to the beginning of the war are due to 
Miss Tuckwell ; for it would have been a misfortune had the English- 
speaking world had to wait long after the end of the war for the life 
of Dilke. Dilke left his papers, including a memoir written with 
much frankness, in admirable order for his biographers. No fewer 
than fifteen men and women associated themselves in one way or an- 
other with the authors in the preparation of the work ; and the result 
is a biography that for interest and importance ranks high among the 
biographies of English statesmen whose careers matured or began in 
the long reign of Queen Victoria. 

Dilke in the years from 1868 to 1885 advanced with remarkable 
rapidity into the front rank of English statesmen. In this respect, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, Poulett Thomson, afterwards 
Lord Sydenham, and one of the three epoch-making governors-general 
of Canada, and Chamberlain and Morley in the second half of the 
century, are about the only men with whom Dilke can be compared. 
All four, it is interesting to note, were not by birth or family connec- 
tions of the governing class. 
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No man who was of the House of Commons in the nineteenth cen- 
tury excelled Dilke in his systematic and assiduous preparation for a 
political career. Dilke, who was at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
who on leaving made a political tour of the English-speaking world, 
had in this respect an advantage over Chamberlain, with whom in 
the House of Commons he established a friendship much like that 
which existed between Pitt and Canning. Chamberlain went to 
neither Oxford nor Cambridge. He was a graduate of no university. 
He left school at the age of sixteen; and was a manufacturer until 
he reached forty, when he was elected for Birmingham. In having 
foreign travel as a preparation for a career at Westminster, Dilke 
enjoyed an advantage also over Morley. 

He was only twenty-five when in 1868, eight years before Cham- 
berlain entered the House, he was elected as an advanced Liberal for 
Chelsea. He achieved so much prominence, and developed so much 
parliamentary ability while an unofficial member — from 1868 to 1880 
— that in 1879 Beaconsfield regarded it as certain that Dilke would 
succeed Gladstone as leader of the Liberal party, and by 1882 Glad- 
stone had arrived at the same conclusion. 

From 1880 to 1885 Dilke was of the Gladstone administration: 
first as under-secretary for foreign affairs, without a seat in the 
cabinet; and from December 1882 to June 1885, as president of the 
Local Government Board. Then came a break of seven years in his 
parliamentary career, due to his citation in the divorce court; and 
for the second part of his career at Westminster, he was again, as 
from 1868 to 1880, in the position of an unofficial member. From 
1892 to his death in 1910 he was member for a mining constituency — 
practically a labor member, although not officially grouped with the 
Labor party that was organized after the general election of 1906. 
He was made privy councillor in 1882. As such, by usage, his place 
was on the front opposition bench when the Liberal party was out of 
power. But it was Dilke's fate in the years from 1892 to 1910 to 
sit on the bench below the gangway, whether the Liberals were in or 
out of power ; for when the Liberal administrations of 1892 and 1906 
were formed, there were no overtures to him from his old colleagues 
of the Liberal administration of 1880-1885 to join them in the gov- 
ernment. 

The political career of Sir Charles Dilke thus fell into two divi- 
sions, with his six years' absence from the House of Commons — 1886- 
1892 — as the dividing line. The history of each division, as told in 
the biography, has its particular interest. The first is of value by 
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reason of the insight it affords into the position of the Liberal party 
in the parliament of 1868-74 — the first parliament after the reform 
act of 1867. In those years the men who may be described as the 
new Liberals chafed at the timidity of the Whigs, and also at the 
control which the Whigs still exercised over official Liberalism. 
Dilke's close and intimate friendship with Chamberlain, and the 
agreement to act together in their relations with Gladstone in 1880, 
falls within this first division ; and the history of this division is also 
of peculiar interest because of the revelations it affords of the rela- 
tions between Queen Victoria and the cabinet of 1880-85, and be- 
cause of the new light it throws on Gladstone, Granville, Hartington, 
Harcourt and Chamberlain. 

In particular there is so much new information regarding Cham- 
berlain in the years from 1878 to the division in the Liberal party 
over Gladstone's home-rule bill of 1886, that the Dilke memoir and 
correspondence arouse a feeling of impatience for the publication of 
a biography of Chamberlain as authoritative, as comprehensive, and 
as well done as this one of Dilke. The first half of the Dilke biog- 
raphy has, in fact, a tendency to stimulate a demand for more. It 
arouses impatience not only for the authoritative biography of Cham- 
berlain, but also particularly for the Chamberlain correspondence of 
the years from 1880 to 1886; and the insight which the memoir that 
Dilke himself prepared gives into the continuous interference of the 
Queen in politics from 1880 to 1885, arouses similar impatience for 
another instalment of Queen Victoria's Letters — an instalment that 
will carry the student of the development of cabinet government in 
England far beyond 1861, the year at which the Letters of the Queen 
published in 1907 came to an end. 

The first part of the history of Dilke's thirty-six years in parlia- 
ment will make the strongest appeal to students of constitutional and 
party history. The second division — the years from 1892 to 1910 — 
must appeal most strongly to students of industrial and social legis- 
lation. These were the years of Dilke's most obvious successes as 
regards legislation — the years in which he was working with all his 
characteristic thoroughness, industry, parliamentary tact and organ- 
izing ability for a system of non-contributory old-age pensions ; for 
drastic control of dangerous trades; and for minimum-wage boards 
to end or at least mitigate the crying evils of England's sweated in- 
dustries. 

Success attended all these three movements — success that was 
due largely to Dilke's work in and out of parliament ; and were it 
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possible to conceive of his parliamentary career as beginning only in 
1892 it would have to be written into the record as a career of much 
beneficent achievement. Edward Porritt. 

Haotford, Connecticut. 

Chatham's Colonial Policy: a Study in the Fiscal and Economic 
Implications of the Colonial Policy of the Elder Pitt. By Kate 
Hotblack. London, George Routledge and Sons, Ltd.; New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1917. — xv, 219 pp. 

We have become so accustomed to taking William Pitt's statecraft 
in table d'hdte fashion that it is a pleasant relief to partake of it a la 
carte. The principle of selection which has guided our hostess is her 
interest in Pitt's policy of colonial expansion and colonial govern- 
ment. The result is a succession of dishes reminiscent at points of 
other meals, but appetizing, well-balanced and palatable. 

The guiding spirit of Pitt's politics, according to Miss Hotblack, 
was his quest for empire, but an empire that was to be one of com- 
merce rather than of territory. It was this spirit that made him 
aggressive in conquering new colonies and moderate in his policy 
toward long-established ones. An interesting picture is given of 
Pitt's connection with the citizens of London. London was the great 
commercial and financial center of the times and its much admired 
streets contained not only the counting houses of the merchants but 
their homes as well. The citizens of the metropolis " were the audi- 
ence for whom his early opposition speeches were planned; their 
firm financial support made the policy of his first ministry a reality ; 
and all through his life they contributed to the stock of his unrivalled 
knowledge of commercial and colonial affairs." Too restive to adapt 
himself to party exigencies, Pitt succeeded in building up an inde- 
pendent following, the nucleus of which consisted of men like the 
merchant William Beckford, who were too rich to be bought, and 
which had many adherents among the unrepresented men of com- 
merce. But this phalanx was the result, not the inspiration, of Pitt's 
views. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to Pitt's policy of ex- 
pansion in his first ministry. The object of the expeditions which he 
sent against Senegal and Goree was the acquisition of the gum trade 
and the slave traffic. Canada he would conquer for her fisheries and 
fur trade. He desired the French West Indies because of their 
superior fertility as compared with the British sugar islands. In the 



